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A number of changes in the format of The Forensic be- 
ginning with this issue have been made necessary by 
directives received from the Post Office Department. The 
Postal Laws and Regulations require that the indicia be 
shown on one of the first five pages of each issue, prefer- 
ably the first. They also prohibit the carrying of any com- 
mercial advertisement if our present second-class priv- 
ileges are to be retained. 


The delay in this issue of The Forensic is occasioned by 
a somewhat prolonged retention of the Editor in the hos- 
pital and at home fojilowing surgery. 


The Forensic needs interesting news of lectures spon- 
sored, activities promoted, honors won and achievements 
of members and alumni. This news should be reported be- 
fore it is stale. Therefore chapters are urged to send the 
Editor clearly written accounts of their activities. 
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The National Questions Committee 


GLENN R. CAPP, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


The revised plan of procedure for the committee on intercollegiate debate 
and discussion topics was perfected and went into effect at the convention of 
the Speech Association of America in Chicago in December, 1949. The princi- 
pal changes from our former procedure follow: 

(1) The committee is now composed of one member from each of the four co- 
operating forensic societies -- Tau Kappa Alpha, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, 
and Pi Kappa Delta — and one member appointed by the president of the 
Speech Association of America. 
(2) The committee members will meet during the months of May or June to 
phrase the questions for discussion and propositions for debate. Formerly this 
work was done through correspondence. 
(3) Chapters in the future will vote on fully stated propositions for debate and 
questions for discussion rather than broad topics. 

In brief, the procedure follows: 
(1) All suggestions for topics must be in the hands of the committee by May 
first. 
(2) The committee will meet to phrase these topics prior to July first. 
(3) The debate propositions and discussion questions will be submitted 
for a preferential vote not later than August first. 

These changes should simplify the work of the committee and make for 
the selection of well considered topics. Copies of the revised plan of procedure 
are available through the national secretary of Pi Kappa Delta. We solicit your 
suggestions. 

President Sherrod Collins asked me to serve on the committee for Pi Kappa 
Delta, serving as chairman for the coming year. Professor Ted Nelson has been 
asked to continue in an advisory capacity. Other members of the new com- 
mittee follow: T. Earle Johnson, University of Alabama, for Tau Kappa Alpha; 
William Howell, University of Minnesota, for Delta Sigma Rho; Glenn L. Jones, 
Pueblo Junior College, for Phi Rho Pi; Glenn Mills, Northwestern University, 
representing Speech Association of America. 
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j In a country and government like ours, eloquence is a power- 
i ful insirument, well worthy of the special pursuit of our youth. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON: Letter to G. W. Summers, 1822 


Condense some daily experience into a glowing symbol, and 
an audience is electrified. 


i R. W. EMERSON: Eloquence, 1877 
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On 3xos And The Sublime 


RUSSELL W. LEMBKE. Central Michigan College 


For I make bold to say that noth- 
ing is so effective as feeling of 
a high order when it is called out 
by the occasion; it seems to issue 
from a sort of divine rapture and 
enthusiasm and fills the words 
with inspiration. 

—Longinus. 

I know a debater who believes 
there is a kind of white magic in his 
x5 cards, black when they’re worn 
and crumpled from the grip and 
flourish test. Three is for the trinity 
reflected in creation; five for a true 
man, conscious of the right use of 
his five senses. Perhaps he has not 
heard that, with his arms and hands 
outstretched, man represents the five 
pointed star, conscious of all his cre- 
ative powers, and, in his urge to use 
them, often burns his fingers. At any 
rate this debater whom I know 
places all his faith in a good hand 
of cards. 


"T admit the efficacy of a ‘fitting 
and dignified arrangement’ of your 
case;" I say to him, "is it that which 
moves you?” For he waves his 3x5s; 
shakes his finger at the audience 
(usually a somnambulant time- 
keeper and a bored looking 
judge”); smiles benignly as he 
mouths “my colleague and I"; 
sneers malignantly over “our worthy 
opponents, the negative (the scum), 
the other team”; peers glassy-eyed 
at a piece of black magic and mum- 
bles something from an “authority” 
whose name I never catch; ticks off 
a “point with his finger and a 
throaty croak or a strident cackle: 
“we have conclusively proved”; 
shoots a furtive look toward those 


other cards flapping out the time; 
flips through his own pack franti- 
cally, and with breathless excite- 
ment (or haste) catalogues every 
syllable with index finger hacking 
mercilessly to the last dying gasp. 
After seeing him in action I am al- 
ways a little surprised that my de- 
bater friend looks so unruffled sitting 
at his table. A young lady, a shrill, 
strident replica of my friend, who 
often serves as his “colleague”, is, if 
anything, even more carried away 
by her emotions. 


What is it that moves them? Is it 
the excitement of a game—thirty 
seconds left to play? I have seen 
their more placid counterparts ex- 
hibit some of the same manifesta- 
tions while thumbing their 3x5s, lit- 
erally or in their minds, but with 
them the smooth tricks and dodges 
of a clever quarterback predomi- 
nate. The goal is to overwhelm the 
foe, is it not? Why am I not more im- 
pressed or at least more excited by 
the game? Is it because these boys 
and girls and I have been told some- 
thing about an art which is not the 
art of deception and it makes us all 
a little uncomfortable? 


Why can't we buy albums of not- 
able debates across the record count- 
er as we buy a symphony or an 
Orson Welles production—ora 
Henry James? I know that if I get 
bored with Broadway drama I can 
go over to Town Hall and get a good 
feeling of satisfaction listening to a 
discussion which usually turns out to 
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be a debate. Certainly I see some 
of the same finger waving at Town 
Hall, many of the same dodges and 
a good deal more pomposity. But 
more often, it seems to me, there is 
an earnest, deeply felt attempt to 
present a solution of a problem. 


II. 


All those who strive after what is 
great, somehow fall into bombast 
when they are attempting to avoid 
censure for something feeble and 
dry, thinking that “greatly to fail 
is a noble error” 
—Longinus. 
The art of a democracy should 
grow from and support free discus- 
sion—one of democracy’s primal] 
concerns. In the Greek democratic 
state the orator was a distinguished 
artist who personified this concern. 
Our preoccupation with facts, cross- 
word-puzzle information, and high 
pressure selling has made the artist 
speaker a rarity in our time. The 
briefs of our debaters are not often 
fitting and dignified arrangements”. 
They have been compiled to deceive 
or to overwhelm on a stock basis 
beginning with a mechanical “‘defi- 
nition of terms’ and “need for a 
change” and progressing to unhar- 
monious items in a rebuttal. It might 
help if some venturesome “coach” 
would throw away all his school- 
book formulas and go contemplate 
a difficult work of art which he is 
able to admire. 


Would not an artistic speaker be 
more likely to develop from the de- 
bater if he kept the idea of solution 
uppermost in his mind? In a democ- 
racy we depend upon our leaders to 
explain their solutions and we make 
the choice. The debater is present- 
ing one solution and it is his duty to 


present it as effectively as possible 
in order that we, the audience and 
the voters, can make a decision. And 
we do not like to be deceived. If the 
debater wants to argue let him sit 
across the table from his ‘honorable 
opponents’ and ignore us com- 
pletely (in effect he does so any- 
way). But if he is really talking to us, 
let him concentrate on the clarity, 
yeah, even beauty, of his expression 
and less on direct or indirect jibes 
at someone else, more on the rela- 
tionship of his facts and less on the 
quantity of them so that we will be 
able to understand. 

Accenting the beat in poetry is not 
interpreting it; we must fight against 
the mechanical swing of it to make 
dominant the ideas and feelings and 
thus truly interpret the total rhythm. 
I would be more interested in debate 
if in it, too, a richness of feeling and 
idea dominated the mechanics. 

Exhilaration in conflict is a desir- 
able esthetic ingredient which need 
not be lost from debating. But con- 
tests will not be remembered for any 
artistic reasons if they are slugging 
matches and little else. When de- 
bates really have esthetic qualities 
we may want to record them and 
listen to them again and again. In 
the academies at least we should 
think less about winning by what- 
ever demagogic means and more 
about that which the ancients 
called sublime and which we have 
interpreted as excellence. 


III. 


For it often happens that speakers 
as though they were drunk give 
way to bursts of emotion that have 
nothing to do with the matter in 
hand and are simply the results 
of their own efforts. 


—Longinus. 
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The debater so often seems oab- 
sessed with the importance of forc- 
ing tactics. Who can blame him 
when frantic radio commercials are 
ringing in his ears? His emotions are 
those which we have come to asso- 
ciate with the modern persuader, 
the supersalesman. They have little 
to do with his feeling about the pro- 
duct—the question being debated, 
and often do not arise from any real 
interest in contacting the buyer—the 
audience. His reactions are to the 
mechanics of the situation and to 
his opponents. 


I am told that radio blasts sell mer- 
chandise; orotund bombast and sly 
demagoguery have won elections 
and debates. But why need we en- 
courage such methods? Those 
listening to and participating in 
speech activities are presumably in- 
telligent people. They should prefer 
to decide a question on its merits. It 
then should follow that the speaker's 
aim must be to make his proposi- 
tion just as clear to the listener as he 
possibly can. Clear, forceful, attrac- 
tive exposition should be the best 
possible persuasion. If he fails to win 
support after an excellent presenta- 
tion, there should then be no censure 
of his efforts. 


If that is the principle to be fol- 
lowed, how can a debating team 
ever win when the proposition is un- 
popular? Well, I do not have to turn 
out winning debaters so I can sit on 
the sidelines and give a meddler’s 
advice. Those debaters should win 
who have most vividly and clearly 
presented the case to the audience. 
The preponderance, the sheer quan- 
tity of authority for or against need 
not matter. Of course no question 


should be debated in the first place 
if most men of good will have al- 


ready decided it. (It might be very 
interesting, however, to construct a 
debate as though it were taking 


place in the past and in the light ot 
the information and beliefs of that 
period, much as we sometimes re- 
vive a Shakespearean play on an 
Elizabethan stage). 


When solution is uppermost in the 
debaters’ minds, together with a 
commensurate vividness and attrac- 
tiveness of presentation, the affirma- 
tive speakers need not claim that 
theirs is the only solution. They have 
been chosen to stand up and speak 
for a plan of action; they must coop 
erate with the negative speakers in 
seeing that all aspects of thai pian 
are clearly revealed to the audience. 
Here in debate should be nobly rep 
resented the principle of democracy 
that all sides of a question should be 
freely discussed. But any one debate 
is presenting only two sides of a 
proposition and giving equal oppor- 
tunity for both to be heard. 


It follows that the negative speak- 
ers must of necessity directly oppose 
the plan being put forward. They are 
not just opposing another team of 
speakers; they are opposing a plan 
of action. They have a limited time 
in which to do this and should not 
waste it talking about “status quo” 
and “counterplans’. There is only 
one plan presented in a debate prop- 
osition and that should be the sub- 
ject of the debate. And whatever 
feelings are revealed should issue 
from the seli-involved efforis ci the 
speaker to make his position vividly 
clear. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Dates And Locations Of Pi Kappa Delta 
Province Conventions 


. Province of the Plains — Bethel College, Newton, Kansas April 6, 7, 8 
. Province of Missouri — Joint meeting with Illinois 
. Province of Illinois — Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


March 30 - April | 


. Province of the Pacific — College of the Pacific, Stockton, California - prob- 


ably April 3, 4, 5 


. Province of the Sioux — (no information as yet) 
. Province of the Lower Mississippi — Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 


Texas, April 14-15 


. Province of the Lakes — Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., April 3-5 
. Province of the Upper Mississippi — Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, 


December 2-3, 1949 


. Province of the Southeast — University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, March 


20-21 
Your Province Governor will inform you regarding any changes in host 


colleges or convention dates and will send full information about the conven- 
tion program. 
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True eloquence does not consist in speech. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot com- 
pass it. It must consist in the man, in the subject, and in the occa- 
sion. It comes, if it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain 
from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spon- 
taneous, original, native force. 


- DANIEL WEBSTER: Speech in Boston Aug. 2, 1826 


It would be as idle in an orator to waste deep meditation and 
long research on his speeches as it would be in the manager of a 
theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross 
over the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. It 
is not by accuracy or profundity that men become the masters of 
great assemblies. 

T. B. MACAULAY: Gladstone on Church and State, 1839 
(Edinburgh Review, April) 
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2. 
* 


By the time you read this several tournaments will have come 
and gone and most of you will have had some experience with one 
or more of them. There is no doubt in my mind that you have prob- 
ably heard people remark that the present debate question is a 
bit difficult. We may be expecting too much or too little of our 
people but it is probably a question that will challenge the stu- 
dent's thinking. We may be more nearly face to face with the 
problem involved in this question than we think we are. 


If it were possible, at this moment, an announcement would 
be made as to the exact location of the next convention. This is 
not possible at the moment, but members of your council have 
been making some very definite investigations. The council is now 
waiting for some rather specific information to be put on paper 
after which we can make a definite statement. 


Many of us have had the chance to shake hands and ex- 
change ideas at the Speech Association of America meeting in 
Chicago. It is good to find such a large number of you people in- 
terested in furthering the speech program. It is true we may not 
agree on just exactly what is right in a speech program and what 
is not the best procedure, but the fact that we are thinking is tre- 
mendously valuable. It seems that a good sign is that there is dif- 
ference of opinion. When people arrive at the place where there 
is general agreement, thinking is apt to cease. We may then find 
ourselves in the category of some other people in the world who 
seem content to let a few do all the thinking for the masses. 


Some province tournaments have already been held but 
some more are yet coming. Probably one of the best things about 
these province tournaments is the opportunity for a larger num- 
ber of people to participate. In some instances provinces are hav- 
ing a joint meeting. This, it seems, is valuable for provinces where 
there is not too great a problem in travel. There are great possi- 
bilities in this joint province meeting in that there is opportunity 
not only for a wide variation in program in these conventions, but 
also there is an opportunity for provinces to measure themselves 
against the standard set up by other provinces. There are in- 
stances where the travel is almost prohibitive. The distance neces- 
sary for some chapters corresponds favorably to the distance these 
chapters may have to travel to attend a national convention. It 
seems to be worthwhile to at least attempt. 
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International Debating 


The Committee on International 
Debating of the Speech Association 
of America calls to the attention of 
the member colleges and universi- 
ties of Pi Kappa Delta the present 
setup in international debating. The 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, is 
sponsoring the activity. Teams from 
abroad are invited to this country 
each year and their itineraries are 
arranged for various sections of the 
country in rotation, or according to 
demand. The fee of $100 for each 
debate is used to pay the travel ex- 
penses of the visitors, and any fu- 
ture surplus will be used to assist 
teams going abroad. Institutions in- 
terested in securing engagements 
with foreign teams should have their 
names put on the mailing list of the 
Institute. 


Teams going abroad may be 
either from a single institution, or 
representative teams of individuals 
from different institutions. In either 
case, until the Committee can secure 
more financial aid, teams goiny 
abroad will have to pay most of 
their expenses. Since a limited num- 
ber of teams can be entertained 
abroad, colleges contemplating such 
a tour should receive the approval 
of the Committee. Eventually the 
Committee plans to put into effect a 
complete system of selection of indi- 
viduals for representative teams. At 
present, any institutions wishing to 
nominate a candidate for such a 
team should submit his name, rec- 
ord, and agreement to pay his ex- 
penses, to any member of the Com- 


mittee well in advance of a contem- 
plated trip. 


The present Committee members 
are Brooks Quimby, Bates College, 
Chairman; John Neale, Dartmouth 
College; Glen Mills, Northwestern 
University; and Richard Murphy, 
University of Illinois. 


He is an eloquent man who can 
treat subjects of an humble nature 
with delicacy, lofty things impres- 
sively, and moderate things temper- 
ately, 

CICERO: De oratore, c. 80 B.C. 


Can there be a more horrible ob- 
ject in existence than an eloquent 
man not speaking the truth? 
THOMAS CARLYLE: Speech at 

Edinburgh, 1866 





William Berry. former publisher of ‘The Forensic” 
and Honorary member of Colorado Alpha 
Chapter. 
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A Philosophy For Forensics 


WILBUR E. MOORE, Central Michigan Colllege 


In the past, the philosophy under- 
lying forensics in American Colleges 
has been largely a reflection of cer- 
tain traditional assumptions of our 
Western Democratic society. First, 
the belief in the validity of group 
judgment and the dignity of what we 
call ‘the common man” has domi- 
nated our purposes; second, the way 
io get ahead, to be successful, is to 
rise above the “common man”; and 
third, persuasive ability, whether in 
a salesman, a lawyer, a minister, or 
an educator, is an important avenue 
to professional and social success 
and by and large, the test of one’s 
persuasiveness is how successful ac- 
cording to our culure is he? There- 
fore, as our universities in their de- 
velopment have tended more and 
more toward ‘the practical’, so our 
rhetorical training has, it seems, em- 
phasized the ideal of personal power 
over others. 


That the balance between per- 
sonal desires and social good is a 
delicate one has been emphasized 
in The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
by Earl Wiley of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. That our forensic program and 
iraining in argumentation often 
swings the balance toward selfish 
ends and personal power has been 
argued by Pellegrini in the same 
volume of the Journal. 


Certainly, as our understanding of 
human motivation has increased, 
and as we become more alert to the 
psychological mechanisms of pro- 
jection, rationalization, and displace- 
ment, the “rhetorically successful” 


utterances of some of our political, 
economic, and religious spoksmen 
are heard as but poorly camou- 
flaged expressions of personal de- 
sires. Certainly too, the work of Har- 
old Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, should reveal to us the dan- 
ger of giving powerful rhetorical 
tools to the narcissistic agitator who 
strives by oratorical techniques to 
impose upon society his own dis- 
placed infantile desires. 


Although our rhetorical studies 
have revealed much about the per- 
sonal benefits of forensic training to 
such men as John Quincy Adams, 
James Wilson, James Madison, Dan- 
iel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, Robert LafFollette, and 
others, it seems to me an important 
aspect of the results of traditional 
rhetorical practice has been ignored. 
That aspect is concerned with the 
possibility, if not the probability that 
traditional, Aristotelian modes of 
persuasion, intended to unify and 
win loyalties may have at the same 
time aroused and influenced opposi- 
tion and hostility. 


The lines or argument chosen by 
o Henry or a Madison, a Webster or 
a Calhoun, a Lincoln or a Douglas, 
to win and strengthen the loyalties 
of one economic, political, or geo- 
graphical group were often the very 
topio to repel another group. The fre- 
quent failure of conciliatory efforts 
with the ensuing accusations of 
apostacy suggests at least that in 
traditional rhetoric there may not 
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exist the techniques of social synthe- 
sis and unity in the broadest sense. 


One lack in the traditional rhetoric 
is the neglect of the modern postu- 
late that ‘‘facts’’ of necessity are sub- 
jective. Jerome Frank states in Fate 
and Freedom — “Every fact in sub- 
jective, in the sense that it is a selec- 
tion made by human beings so 
limited in their perceptions that they 
cannot know all that goes on about 
them.’’ Furthermore, a fact is altered 
by the purpose and interest of the 
user of the fact. “Different human 
purposes confronting the same ex- 
perience, results in different facts." 


Debaters trained in an awareness 
of the subjective nature of facts will 
continue to present the data they 
have gathered; but alert to their own 
limitations for observations and ac- 
cumulation of facts and somewhat 
aware of the extremely distorting ef- 
fects of their desires to win, and of 
their unconscious motives to defend 
personal judgment, they should ac- 
quire an openness of mind and a 
greater flexibility of judgment which 
would open up the way for a more 
rigorously critical performance. 

In fact, it would seem that such 
training would be primary if those 
taking a leading part in the discus- 
sion of human affairs are to avoid 
what Northrop, in The Logic of the 
Sciences and the Humanities, _ calls 
the culturalistic fallacy. Northrop 
states: 

Every cultural ideology, when 

made made articulate, involves a 

basic philosophy in terms of which 

the economic doctrine, the political 
doctrine, the legal theory, the re- 
ligious theory and the artistic 
forms of that culture are defined. 
The validity of any such philoso- 


phy cannot be determined by ap- 
pealing to the data of the human- 


ities or social science. For the data 
reflect this or some other ideology. 
They are not objective like the 
processes of natural science. Thus 
to base one’s normative social 
theories on the empirical cultural 
data is to beg the normative ques- 
tion. 

In demonstrating how both obser- 
vation and the interpretation of facts 
are controlled by a basic philoso- 
phy, Northrop further writes: 

It is impossible even to record and 
classify the facts of history or of 
the diverse practices and institu- 
tions of different peoples without 
bringing these facts under concepts 
and theories. The only way to get 
pure facts, independent of all con- 
cepts and theory, is merely to look 
at them and forthwith to remain 
perpetually dumb, never uttering a 
word or describing what one sees, 
after the manner of a calf looking 
at the moon. ... What one gets 
are not facts, but facts brought un- 
der some often unexamined, un- 
conscious, theoretical assumptions 
of a sociologist or historian. 


A second weakness of traditional 
rhetoric is too great a reliance upon 
historical knowledge which in our 
complex culture has lost much in 
predictive value. The use of knowl- 
edge of the past in order to predict 
the future is far less feasible today 
than it was in earlier times, when 
civilization was more stable. History 
then served as a better guide be- 
cause the social stability meant that 
the basic routines of the past resem- 
bled those of the present and were 
likely to continue into the future. 
“Laws of history,” and “social” and 
“economic laws,” were easier to 
formulate because they stressed this 
fact of continuity. But in an unstable 
period, such as that in which we 
now live, the use of knowledge of the 
past as the basis of prediction be- 
comes increasingly less _ possible. 
The time-span of continuity is 
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shorter. Therefore long-range fore- 
casts are highly unreliable. Many of 
the “economic laws” and other “'so- 
cial laws,’ once moderately accu- 
rate, grow less and less valid. What 
W. B. Donham has said with respect 
to business forecasts is true gener- 
ally: Foresight today must confine 
itself to a limited “time zone,” be- 
cause, in trying to foresee an exten- 
sive future period, the numerous 
factors get hopelessly out of hand. 
Change, not permanence, is now 
normal. There is danger in trying to 
project the impermanent present into 
an imaginary permanent future; do- 
ing so, we become the victims of an 
“illusion of the permanence of the 
transitory.” 


From what has already been writ- 
ten, my third point should be appar- 
ent. It is that in this day when social 
unity is desperately needed, when 
divisions and schisms in homes, in 
churches, in schools, in our eco- 
nomic and social life, and in inter- 
national affairs, threaten us, we need 
to provide as much opportunity for 
co-operative speaking as we have 
for competitive speaking. We need 
to combine with the best parts of our 
traditional rhetoric the best contri- 
butions of the studies of group dy- 
namics and modern logic. 


Northrop states the problem even 
more emphatically: 


What must be said with all the 
emphasis at one’s disposal is that 
our very existence as human 
beings depends upon whether dur- 
ing the next ten or fifteen years 
we can learn to understand each 
other and resolve the ideological 
conflicts which divide us interna- 
tionally. For this undertaking we 
must first thoroughly understand 
the differing cultures and their re- 
spective differing and often con- 
flicting economic, political and re- 


ligious normative ideological theo- 
ries. It is these theories which de- 
fine what a specific culture regards 
as good and which prescribe the 
type of social organization to 
which it will agree in a conference 
of the United Nations. 

If education is to be effective, an 
entirely new type of training of both 
scholars and students is necessary. 
To understand a given culture is to 
know its premises and to put one- 
self, at least tentatively, both imagi- 
natively and sympathetically into 
the standpoint of its premises. 


If conferences are ever to succeed, 
men in different parts of the world 
with different religious, ethical, and 
political backgrounds must receive 
an education which enables them to 
understand the other person's cul- 
ture and ideology as well as their 
own. They must have an education 
which gives a clear conception of 
the basic problems to which the con- 
flicting ideologies are differing an- 
swers. Only if these basic problems 
as thus clearly defined, are faced 
and then resolved, can a really con- 
structive program for peace, 
grounded in understanding and 
knowledge rather than in bickering, 
threats, and futile compromises, be 
achieved. 


Oratory may be symbolized by a 
wotrrior's eye, flashing from under 
a philosopher's brow. But why 2 
warriors eye rather than a poet's? 
Because in oratory the will must pre- 
dominate. 

J. C. and A. W. HARE: Guesses at 
Truth, 1827 

Eloquence is logic on fire. 

Author unidentified 
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On 3x5s & The Sublime 


(Continued from page 33) 
IV. 


...one cause of excellence is the 
power to choose the most suitable 
of the constitutive elements and to 
arrange them so that they form a 
single living body—Longinus 
...the inspired effect and quick 
play of question and answer and 
his reply to himself as to someone 
else not only give the speech 
higher oratorical quality but also 
make it more convincing. 

—Longinus. 
Delight hath a joy in it, either per- 
manent or present. Laughter hath 
only a scornful tickling. 


—Sir Philip Sidney. 
There are those, I know, who 
won't agree that a debate can be a 
living art object as a drama may be, 
those who will not even agree that 
debate is a most effective means of 
teaching excelient speaking—and 
reading. These people devote their 
entire time to the development of 
strategy, to working out a series of 
cases with which to meet every 
contingency. Were debate con- 
ducted as a real test of one issue 
only, much of this wasted energy 
would be diverted, after a thorough 
study of all aspects of the proposi- 
tion, toward the most effective man- 

ner of presentation. For example: 


What exactly are the relations of 
the basic elements involved in tho 
question? What type of development 
is best suited to the material? In 
what ways can the whole be given 
a solid, unified effect? How can all 
possible rebuttal materials be or- 
ganized to accentuate that essential 
unity? The rebuttals I have heard 
have usually been most ineffectual 
things. Many a time I have carried 
paper and pencil with me prepared 
to outline the cases as they were pre- 


sented, determined to be a good 
judge come what may. Often I have 
given up after the first or second 
speaker. 

What variety of developmental de- 
vices may be used for the separate 
parts—such as balance, contrast, 
embracing and skeletal patterns, 
thematic or story movement, de- 
scription, repetition; changes in case, 
number, and tense; austere economy 
and richness of quality; pitch, inten- 
sity, and tempo changes; variety in 
nature and length of units. Those 
auestions which debaters dearly 
love to have ready-typed on a 3x5 
for slapping on the “opponents’” 
table should be multiplied, kept 
within the debater’s speech, and an- 
swered there. I doubt if 3x5 questions 
have ever impressed anyone. 


What figurative language might 
be appropriate? How may such fig- 
ures truly be indigenous to the ma- 
terial? Who are the authorities to be 
quoted? What is the worth of what 
they wrote and how did they say it? 
Can their style, as well as their 
ideas, be used to vivify presenta- 
tion? How should these quotations 
be read?—here is one time when the 
3x5 could make an impressive con- 
tribution; usually it might as well be 
thrown out the nearest window. 


What about the choice of words? 
Where is it necessary to have good 
synonyms ready to avoid tiresome 
repetitions? Most especially I would 
decide on allowable ways of refer- 
ring to other speakers and _ their 
case. For courtesy reasons only their 
names might be mentioned. Their 
case itself is presumed to be an hon- 
est effort which might have been 


(Continued on page 49) 
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From The Secretary’s Desk 


Sometimes one has an idea which looks good but then for one reason or 
another doesn't prove to be as practicable as he thought. In the annual fall 
request for membership lists the secretary asked for dates of tournaments 
which chapters were sponsoring, planning to send that information out in mim- 
eographed form and in this issue of the Forensic. Well, the tournaments were 
so numerous but the dates in most cases so tentative that we were afraid our 
contribution would be more confusing than helpful. Apparently September 19 
is too early to request winter activity dates. Perhaps your own publicity is ade- 
quate anyway. At least we tried. Any suggestions? 

Our new Mississippi Delta chapter at Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg is getting started under the leadership of Professor J. Dale Welsch, form- 
erly at Coe and Mississippi State College for Women. We are relying on J. Dale 
to have a good chapter at Hattiesburg. 

The chapter at Marshall College will be installed probably this month and 
they will be participating in their first Pi Kappa Delta activity in the Province 
Convention at Grove City where the chapters of the Lakes will give them a 
warm welcome. 

The Oklahoma Kappa chapter was installed at Phillips University, Enid 
last May 26 by National Councilman D. J. Nabors of Ada. The Phillips speakers 
will take part in the Province meet at Fort Worth where they will receive their 
charter in the presence of the chapters of the Lower Mississippi. 

The annual directory is published in this issue. We regret that we have to 
have«blank spaces where there ought to be names but each college not re- 
sponding to the first request was sent a second notice. We used the best mail- 
ing information we had. In most cases the chapter response was excellent and 
has continued to be so. 

We no longer have available the page of ‘Facts About Pi Kappa Delta’ 
or the printed tests to give to neophytes. It has been the experience of the secre- 
tary's office over a period of years that both were inaccurate long before the 
printing was exhausted. Perhaps an occasional article in the Forensic can give 
the salient facts about the society. Sponsors with more complete files of the 
magazine will find several articles on the history of Pi Kappa Delta, the most 
recent being the March 1949 issue which gives the complete early story of the 
tounding of the society. This might well be required reading for students about 
to be initiated. 

Each year a number of students qualify for membership but do not apply 
because they lack the five dollar fee. Why not inform your debaters about 
Pi Kappa Delta and ask them to start saving now? It would not take long for a 
little coke and movie money diverted to the piggy bank to add up to the mem- 
bership fee and the right to wear the key. A few more students would make 
your chapter that much more of a force in the promotion of a sound program 


of forensics. 
Latest member: Robert Adang, De Paul University - number 24240 
Latest key: Robert Crandall, Seattle Pacific - number 15336 
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PI KAPPA DELTA DIRECTORY 


This directory is as accurate as information we have permits it to be. If the chapter line is blank, the 


secretary has had no answer to two requests. 


State and College 


ALABAMA 
Alahama College 
Spring Hill College 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State, Flagstaff 
Arizona State, Tempe 


ARKANSAS 
Henderson Teachers 
Ouachita 
Arkansas State 


CALIFORNIA 
Redlands 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. 
College of the Pacific 
U.C.L.A. 
Pepperdine 
San Diego State 


COLORADO 
Colorado A & M 
State Col. of Education 
Western State College 


CONNECTICUT 
University of Connecticut 


FLORIDA 
Stetson University 
University of Miami 


GEORGIA 
University of Georgia, Athens 
University of Georgia, Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Coilege of Idaho 
No. Idaho College of Education 
Idaho State 


ILLINOIS 
lilinois Wesleyan 
Eureka College 
Carthage College 
Bradley University 
Monmouth College 
Illinois St. Normal University 
North Central College 
Shurtleff College 
Wheaton College 
Western State Teachers College 
Augustana College e 
De Paul University 
No. Illinois St. Teachers College 
The Principia 
Eastern State Teachers College 
Millikin University 
Southern Ill. Normal University 
Illinois College 


INDIANA 
Franklin College 


IOWA 
Central College 
Morningside College 
Simpson College 
Parsons College 
Upper Iowa University 
Coe College 
Westmar College 
University of Dubuque 
Drake University 
William Penn College 
Luther College 


Chapter President 


Betty Hanston 
George Barrett 


Charles C. Gale 


William Oxx 
Rex R. Mull 


John Bean 
Jerry Christensen 


Don Hammond 
Bruce Hanson 
Anne Flick 


Elizabeth B. Flory 
Carl Cohen 


Faine Chambers 
W. R. Asinof 


Jack Boswell 
John Squires 


Earl L. Pillsbury 


Howard R. Pitsch 
Donald McGaughey 
Audrey Grupe 


Walter Brown 
William Thompson 
Shirley Ditzig 
Charles Lindberg 
Curits O. DeDeaux 
James Koeller 

E. Deane Leonard 
Jahala Foote 
Robert King 


Margaret Foreman 


Arvid Gose 


William Bock 
Lucille Roberts 
Wilma Blakely 


Roger West 
Tohn Williams 
Ralph Scott 


Sponsor and Address 


Ellen-Haven Gould, Montevallo 
James V. Irby, Jr., Spring Hill 


Ralph J. Holly, Flagstaff 
Dean F. McSloy, Tempe 


E. R. Nichols, Redlands 
Edward S. Betz, Stockton 


Emmet Long, Los Angeles 
John W. Ackley, San Diego 


Roy C. Nelson, Ft. Collins 
Mrs. E:aine Edmundson, Greeley 
J ; Gern, Gunnison 


David Phillips, Storrs 


Richard C. Brand, DeLand 
Donald Sprague, Coral Gables 


Harold E. Smith, Atlanta 


R. M. Brooking, Lewiston 
Car! Issacson, Pocatello 


I. H. Sparling, Eureka 

M. E. Chapin, Carthage 

Clara E. Mawhinney, Peoria 
Miss Jean E. Liedman, Monmouth 
F. Lincoln D. Holmes, Normal 
Guy E. Oliver, Naperville 
Frederic Fadner, Alton 

C. L. Nystrom, Wheaton 

Harold F. Schory, Macomb 
Martin J. Holcomb, Rock Island 
Miss Virginia Rutherford, Chicago 
Paul Crawford, De Kalb 

Clayton D. Ford, Elsah 

J. Glenn Ross, Charleston 

L. C. McNabb, Decatur 

C. Horton Talley, Carbondale 

L. P. Dudley, Jacksonville 


©. Nelson Price, Sioux City 
Elva Bramhall, Indianola 


Mrs. Robert A. Williams, Fayette 


Miss Jeannette Ringland, Cedar Rapids 


Merle A. Dunn, LeMars 
Dorothy H. Dallinger, Dubuque 
Ray Berrier, Des Moines 

Fred G. Bale, Oskaloosa 

Mary M. Roberts, Decorah 
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State and College 


KANSAS 
Ottawa University 
Washburn University 
Southwestern College 
Emporia Teachers College 
Kansas Wesleyan 
Pittsburg Teachers College 
College of Emporia 
Baker University 
Sterling College 
Bethany College 
Ft. Hays State College 
Bethel College 
McPherson College 


KENTUCKY 
Georgetown College 
Centre College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana College 
Centenary College 
Southwestern La. Institute 
La. Polytechnic Institute 


MAINE 
Colby College 
University ot Maine 


MICHIGAN 
Kalamazoo College 
Hope College 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State Normal College 
University of Detroit 
Central Mich. Col. of Education 


MINNESOTA 
Macalester College 
St. Olaf College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 
College of St. Thomas 
Concordia College 
College of St. Catherine 


MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College 
Mississippi State College 
Miss. State Col. for Women 
Mississippi Southern 


MISSOURI 
Westminster College 
Park College 
Central College 
William Jewell College 
Culver-Stockton College 
Central Missouri State College 
Northeastern State Teachers College 
Southeastern State College 
Missouri Valley College 
Tarkio College 
Drury College 
Rockhurst College 
St. Louis University 


MONTANA 
Montana State College 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Doane College 
Hastings College 
Kearney State Teachers College 
University of Omaha 
Wayne State Teachers College 
Midland College 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina State College 
Wake Forest College 
Lenoir Rhyne College 


Chapter President 


Robert Logan 
john F. Skaggs 


Richard Wilkie 
Kathryn Johnson 


Marjorie Farquhar 


Joe Anstine 
Gladys Pearl Schmidt 
Bonnie Martin 


Charles Sexton 


Marion Douglass 


John E. Thomas 
Lucille Magnon 
John Wagnon 


Margaret Mollison 


Don Brink 

Harvey Moes 
Oriand Scheuner 
Marvin Baum 
William B. Mandigo 
June Newman 


Harold Krieger 
Waldo Johnson 


Donald Sheffield 
Robert L. Treanor 
Robert Lillo 
Catherine Heinz 


Dorothy Jean Lipham 
John Bickerstaff 
Joy Noble 


Bob Schmidt 


Niels Nielson 
Maryhelen Kennedy 
Norman Warford 


Paul Andereck 


Herbert E. Birbeck 


Kenneth Duncan 


Charles E. Larsen 
Leonard Wilson 
Ronald Kenney 


Mary Melis 
Bill Christensen 


Robert Reams 
Bob P. Crouch 
Harry Faggart 


Sponsor and Address 


Dale Purcell, Ottawa 
G. S. Fulbright, Topeka 


Charles Masten, Emporia 
Orville A. Roberts, Jr., Salina 
Robertson Strawn, Pittsburg 
Charlotte Forsberg, Emporia 


Miss Daye F. Brunton, Sterling 


J. R. Start, Hays 
William T. Wilkoff, North Newton 
Maurice A. Hess, McPherson 


Mrs. John H. Melzer, Georgetown 
West T. Hill, Danville 
Lena Maw Scott, Winchester 


Joseph B. Gilford, Shreveport 
Roy D. Murphy, Lafayette 
Witma Baugh, Ruston 


Robert V. Burdick, Waterville 
Samuel Prichard, Orono 


Dr. Ethel Kaump, Kalamazoo 
William Schrier, Holland 

]. DL. Menchhoter, East Lansing 
Norwood Eastman, Ypsilanti 
ri. C. Schneidewind, Detroit 
H. L. Curry, Mt. Pleasant 


M. Pauline Mattson, St. Paul 
Theodore F. Nelson, Northfield 
Evan E. Anderson, St. Peter 
Charles S. Templer, St. Paul 
R. F. Krueger, St. Paul 

Allwin D. Monson, Moorhead 
Robert A. Forsythe, St. Paul 


V. L. Wharton, Jackson 

Charles E,. Lawrence, State College 
Harvey Cromwell, Columbus 

J. Dale Welsch 


John Randolph, Fulton 

K. H. Swan, Parkville 

Harold C. Svanoe, Fayette 

Miss Georgia Bowman, Liberty 
L: L. Leftwich, Canton 

Gilbert Rau, Warrensburg 
Sherod J. Collins, Kirksville 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Dr. Julia Eaton, Marshall 
Robert L. Richey, Tarkio 


John Parker, Bozeman 


Norman J. Hansen, Crete 
Frank T. Alusow, Hastings 
H. L. Ahrendts, Kearney 


Lenore P. Ramsey, Wayne 
Mrs. Sara A. Hawkinson 


Edwin H. Paget, Raleigh 
Franklin R. Shirley, Wake Forest 
Albert Keiser, Hickory 
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State and College 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown Coilege 


OHIO 
baidwin-Wallace College 
Heidelberg College 
Hiram Coliege 
University of Akron 
Otterbein College 
Marietta College 
Bowling’ Green State University 
University of Toledo 
Kent State University 


OKLAHOMA 
Ukiahoma A & M 
University of Tulsa 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University 
East Central State College 
Southeastern State College 
Central State College 
Phillips University 


OREGON 
Linfield College 
Lewis and Clark College 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grove City College 
St. Vincent College 
Seton Hill College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Citadel 
University of South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Huron College 
Yankton College 
South Dakota State College 
Sioux Falls College 
Northern State Teachers College 
Augustana College 


TENNESSEE 
Maryville College 
Johnson City State College 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Carson-Newman College 


TEXAS 
Southwestern University 
Trinity University 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Howard-Payne College 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Texas Christian University 
North Texas State Teachers Voilege 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Saylor University 
Sam Houston State College 
Southwestern St. Teachers College 
Stephen F. Austin St. College 
Texas A & I 


WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound 
Seattle Pacific College 
State College of Washington 
Whitworth College 
Pacific Lutheran College 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Marshall College 


WISCONSIN 

Ripon College 

Carroll College 

Oshkosh State Teachers College 
River Falls State Teachers College 
Whitewater State Teachers College 


Chapter President 


Don O'Connor 
Thomas Sacksteder 


Helen Evans 
Dick Whitehead 


Louis Fernandez 
Bill Frank 
Eugene F. Berrodin 


Barbara Brown 
Eugene Craighead 


Carl Steckelberg 
Jack Carter 

John Zwiacher 
James Spainhower 


Paul Winters 
Arthur Silva 


Robert J. Kilgore 


Norma Lutz 


A. W. Watson 


Myron Burger 
John Foote Briggs 
Ron Struwe 


William Castle 
Dorothy Schiager 


Eric Meadows 
Hal Youngblood 
Robert Brown 
Lawrence Martin 


George Wilson 


Jerry Heltzel 
Janie Bennett 
Jack Yates 
Bill Bailey 
Jimmy Turner 
Olan Lowrey 


Roy Hranicky 


Jacqueline Hodgson 
Robert Crandall 
Myrtle Chitty 


Lloyd Cleven 


David Daugherty 


Stephen Grover 
Garrett Dittmar 
Donald Meyer 
Charles Schillberg 
William Paton 
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Sponsor and Address 


Harold Strundness, Jamestown 


Dana T. Burns, Berea 
Archie M. Thomas, Jr., Tiffin 


David Potter, Akron 

J. F. Smith, Westerville 
Miss Ruth A. Wilcox, Marietta 
M. H. Mikie, Bowling Green 
J. H. Cobb, Toledo 

James N. Holm, Kent 


Harry H. Anderson, Stillwater 
B. K. Melekian, Tulsa 
J. R. Scales, Shawnee 


D. J. Nabors, Ada 

T. A. Houston, Durant 
Joe Jackson, Edmond 
lra, G. Morrison, Enid 


R. D. Mahaffey, McMinnville 
Neil Sabin, Portland 


Hillier M. Burrowes, Grove City 


Sister Theophane Geary, Greensburg 


Norvel T. Daniel, Charleston 
M. G. Christophersen, Columbia 


Harold C. Larson, Huron 
Matthew Faithe, Yankton 
A. R. Christensen, Brookings 


P. J. Harkness, Aberdeen 
Hugo Carison, Sioux Falls 


Verton M. Queener, Maryville 
George M. Dove, Johnson City 
Herman Pinkerton, Cookeville 
Harvey Hatcher, Jefferson City 


Sam Raines, Georgetown 
Frances C. Richter, San Antonio 


Mrs. Theta P. Hargrove, Brownwood 


E. L. Pross, Ft. Worth 

Paul Rilling, Denton 

W. A. Stephenson, Abilene 
Glenn R, Capp, Waco 

Earl Huffor, Huntsville 

Elton Abernathy, San Marcos 
Robert Capel 

Harry Ullom, Kingsville 


Charles T. Battin, Tacoma 
Paul Rosser, Seattle 
W. H. Veatch, Pullman 


Theodore O. H. Karl, Parkland 


B. W. Hope, Huntington 


Karsten Ohnstad, Ripon 

Eugene R. Moulton, Waukesha 
N. S. James, Oshkosh 

Marion E. Hawkins, River Falls 
J. T. von Trebrq, “’hitewater 
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bigots By Five 


MARGARET MILLER,’ Bradley University 


Laughter and squeals of delight 
came through my kitchen window. 
Pammy Sue was playing in her 
sandbox. Only thirteen months old, 
she wasn't very skillful, but she had 
succeeded in depositing a large 
amount of sand on herself! 

“Pammy Sue, yau look just like a 
little nigger baby!" someone called, 
and I felt as though I had been 
struck in the face. I wondered how 
parents could raise an unprejudiced 
child when so many events seemed 
to conspire against them. At the 
moment the words were meaning- 
less to my little girl, but one day 
they would have a meaning, and 
hundreds of such insinuating inci- 
dents could build up a substantial 
case for prejudice while we stood 
helplessly watching. 


This wasn't the first time I‘'d no- 
ticed it. Stories and jokes which 
seemed harmless fun to adults re- 
lated in my child's presence. Expres- 
sions such as ‘nigger in the wooc- 
pile’ and "jew him down on the 
price’. That nasty little nurserv 
thyme, “eeny, meeny, miney, mo; 
catch a nigger by the toe’’. Movies, 
comics, and the radio: all charicatur- 
ing racial and national characteris 
tics, portraying the Negro as lazy 
and stupid, the Oriental or Mexican 
as the sly villian. Even children’s 
toys: games with highly exagger- 
ated Negroid or Mongoloid features 
as the target, funny littlke mammy 
dolls. Three small children walking 
down the street; a little girl in tears 


*Supervisor in oratory at the Sixteenth National 
Convention. 


and two little boys jeering, ‘You're a 
nigger’. The schoo! Pammy Sue will 
attend when she’s five, where all the 
little bright children sit on one side 
of the room and all the little dull 
ones on the other; and where oddly 
enough, most of the dull ones are 
black and all of the bright ones are 
white! Even Sunday School; I re- 
member the stories of missionaries 
we heard, and how superior we felt 
to our little black brother in Africa, 
who did such comical things. 


All insidious influences which 
could not be met face-to-face, but 
surely there was some way of com- 
batting them. Somehow I must use 
the same subtle process to build up 
a resistence to them. 


Of course I had intended to teach 
Pammy Sue to be unprejudiced. | 
think I had visualized a short, en- 
lightening chat sometime in the hazy 
future. But now I was faced with the 
fact that this was the crucial time, 
that there was no time to lose. I 
knew that the first five years of life 
were vital to the molding of a child's 
personality, but it hadn't occurred 
to me that this is also true of preju- 
dice. With an accumulation of such 
seemingly small instances, a child 
could be a bigot by five! 


So I set about to make a plan 
a plan which would work much like 
the diphtheria shots Pammy Sue had 
been receiving. Something to build 
up antibodies against the ravages 
of a disease which could harm her 
thinking processes as severely as 
diphtheria could harm her body. 
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The first step, I believe, was being 
taken care of. Psychologists tell us 
that a child who feels secure and 
confident, who feels that the world 
is a pretty good place, and that 
mankind itself is basically good, is 
generally one who feels no hostility 
toward other groups. We were giv- 
ing Pammy Sue all the affection she 
could desire and it was no chore to 
share her play and keep her happy. 

The second step is intimate associ- 
ation with members of other groups. 
We're fortunate enough to have a 
broad representation of races and 
nationalities among our friends, so 
we can make many opportunities 
for Pammy Sue to play with their 
children. And, you know, it's strange 
— children don't seem at all aware 
of differences in skin color or the 
slant of the eyes! 


Bruno Lasker, in his book, “Race 
Attitudes in Children, tells of the son 
of a famous internationalist who was 
congratulated on his cooperation in 
interracial matters. “How could I be 
anything else but that?’ he asked. 
“During the whole of my childhood 
we never knew whether Father 
would bring home a man with a silk 
hat on his head or a man with a tur- 
ban!"’ This is the, kind of environ- 
ment we are trying to give our little 
girl! 

To augment these associations, we 
are making a scrapbook of pictures 
of children of other lands, preferably 
pictures showing children doing the 
things Pammy does: eating, playing, 
washing, going to school. Then we 
entertain her with stories we make 
up to go with the pictures. We also 
tell her stories about the Indian chil- 
dren we knew in Alaska, and the 
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children my husband knew in 
Europe. Though she’s not quite two, 
these stories delight her! 

Pammy Sue is also fond of her al- 
bum of children’s recordings sung 
by the King Cole Trio. We have 
pasted their pictures on the cover, 
so she will associate their faces with 
the music she so enjoys! 


In addition, we have bought her 
a little black doll dressed in ordinary 
tot's clothing, and this doll has be- 
come her constant companion. 


I must admit I’m still stumped 
when it comes to the inevitable 
questions once she enters school, 
such as ‘Mama, do Chinese people 
really eat rats?” and “Why is Bob- 
by’s skin so black?” But I do know I 
can't just tell her what to believe 
without achieving the opposite effect 
from what we desire. Instead I think 
I must encourage her to search for 
the truth herself, perhaps with the 
aid of a child’s encyclopedia. In this 
way I can help her to achieve an in- 
quisitive and alert mind; then she 
can weigh the assertions with which 
she is confronted, and she won't 
spend her life being converted from 
one prejudice to another, blindly ac- 
cepting what she is told. 

For ten months now we've been 
working to build up a resistance to 
the devastation of race prejudice. 
But sometimes we feel that we may 
be fighting a losing battle because 
the microorganisms which cause 
this disease still fill the air un- 
checked. Diphtheria occurs very 
rarely in this country now because 
nearly all children are inoculated 
against it. So it can be with preju- 
dice. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Debating Technique’ 


JAMES W. CLEARY. President Marquette University Chapter, Delta Sigma Rho 


In one of our debates last night, 
the judge made a comment that kept 
me awake the entire night. He said 
that the debate suffered because 
neither team concentrated on the es 
sential issues—that both spent too 
much time talking about philosophi- 
cal abstracions—that the only issues 
that counted in debate were the is- 
sue of need and the practicality of 
the plan. Then he added, '’Need-Plan 
are the keywords in any debate. 
When the Affirmative proves the 
Need-Plan their case is completed. 
When the Negative blocks those the 
Negative wins. That is debate in a 
nutshell, establishing a need and 
presenting a plan or disproving the 
need and destroying the plan.” 


Now you may wonder, what is 
there in that comment to keep any- 
one awake? It is not original, or new, 
or startling. In fact it might have 
been quoted directly out of any one 
of texts. And I suppose it represents 
a kind of the half dozen current, 
widely used debate summary of 
modern debate practice. Most of the 
teams we have heard here, spend 
the first ten minutes proving that, 
“We're in the soup,” with the second 
ten proving their plan of nationaliz- 
ing the basic industries will get us 
out of it. Something similar was the 
case the year before and back 
through high school. The ‘need- 
plan” approach to an analysis of a 


*Mr. Cleary presented this speech in the public 
speaking section of the Iowa Intercollegiate 
Conference on World Problems which was held 
at the University of Iowa, December 2-3, 1949. 
Reprinted from The Gavel, January 1950. 


debate proposition has been with us 
as long as I can remember and i] 
think that explains why the judge's 
comment kept me awake. It was be- 
cause he put it so simply, so clearly, 
and so bluntly that I realized that 
here something was happening all 
over the country, year after year, 
among the cream of high school and 
college students in the most intel- 
lectual of their extra-curricular activ- 
ities, debate. Something was hap- 
pening and with official blessing 
that somehow simply didn't fit. 


Why? We debate questions of pol- 
icy. Should we nationalize? Should 
we have Federal aid to education? 
Should we adopt the policy of free 
trade? The key word is “should.” 
and should means “ought.” “Ought” 
means... well...several things... 
... fundamental things...and I be- 
lieve some things much more funda- 
mental than “it's needed” and “the 
plan is practical.” 


That is why I have suddenly rea- 
lized that something is happening 
and that something, somehow does 
not fit. Suppose my proposition were, 
Should I rob the First National Bank 
or Iowa City?” And suppose I make 
my analysis and choose my issues 
on the basis of “need-plan.” I can 
establish the need quickly enough. 
My room rent is overdue. Tuition for 
the next semester must be found. I 
have no formal for the prom. The 
young lady must have a Christmas 
present...And there is the cause 
for action. 
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Here is the plan—foolproof and 
practical. A fast car, six thugs armed 
with sub-machine guns, an innocent 
looking moll to drive and watch for 
the cops. We attack at noon. Grant: 
ing that these establish the need and 
prove the plan practical, and grant- 
ing that the judge was right, the At- 
firmative has made its case. The 
proposition is proved, and I should 
rob the bank. 


But perhaps you don't like my ex- 
ample. After all we do not debate 
robbing banks. We debate national 
and international problems, real 
ones, so that later when our debaters 
become national and world leaders 
they can put into practice what they 
have learned on the debate plat- 
form. What kind of world leader 
shall we find in these ‘‘need-plan” 
debaters? We have had some, you 
know. From the standpoint of the arts 
of persuasion and debate, Hitler was 
quite a debater even if he was 
slightly intolerant of negative argu- 
ments. Hitler clearly established a 
need for “lebensraum,” and he had 
a plan for taking Europe and half 
of Asia. Mussolini could demonstrate 
a need for colonies and present a 
plan for taking Etheopia. Japan had 
a need for expansion and a plan for 
attacking Pearl Harbor. Today, 
Russia has a need for security and 
a plan for communizing Eastern 
Europe. 


Is it not possible that in the future 
one of the debaters who heard that 
judge, having risen to a position of 
national leadership, will be debat- 
ing, ‘Should I be the twentieth cen- 
tury Genghis Kahn, a world dicta- 
tor?’ There is a need...world 





peace, and he has a plan...the 
atomic bomb and the man-power 
and industrial might of the United 
States. 


What is there then, that does not 
fit? Where-in do we fail? To find the 
answer, | gathered representative 
volumes from a set of world oratory 
and studied some of the greater de- 
baters of history. Patrick Henry did 
not establish a need for a revolution 
and present a plan to overthrow the 
red-coats. Jefferson did not prove 
there was a need for the rights of the 
common man and outline a plan for 
implementing them. And strangely 
enough in scanning through the 
whole set of what remains of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, I could not 
find in the speeches of Lincoln one 
mention of the words, ‘‘need” or 

plan. Nor is there one single in- 
stance when Douglas said, “So l 
conclude that the plan of freeing the 
slaves is impractical.” 


The simple fact is that we rebelled 
against George V because taxation 
with representation was unjust. We 
guaranteed the rights of the common 
man because, as Jefferson insisted, 
they are rights and as such they 
must be guaranteed. We freed the 
slaves because it was right that they 
be free and slavery was wrong. 
These things were right and just and 
noble. They were according to right 
principles. In America we live by 
principles, and that is what makes 
America, America. 


“These truths we hold to be self- 
evident,’ said our founding fathers, 
and then they stated the principles 
by which we live. And if we do live 
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by them, perhaps in debating where 
we are training the future leaders of 
America, in our analysis of the prop- 
osition, we ought to start with the 
ethical principles, with something 
more than ‘‘need-plan.’’ Perhaps, be- 
fore we ask, “Is there a need, is 
there a plan?’’ We ought to ask, as 
did the great debaters of history, “Is 
this right, just, honorable? Is it in 
accord with the principles by which 
we live?’ And then perhaps debat- 
ing will be, more fully and com- 
pletely, what we know it can be, the 
training ground for future leaders of 
America. 


Bigots By Five 
igots By Five 
(Continued from page 46) 


I've told you about my problem 
and my plan; a story of one family 
and its effort to fight prejudice. But 
the insidious influence of this one 
world disease is not stopped by my 
efforts nor by yours alone. The dam- 
age is already great. The enemy 
gains momentum with each passing 
day. Like a great fire it is spread- 
ing — consuming in its path the 
things we hold most dear. My 
plan is not the only one, so mothers 
and future mothers of America, won't 
you devise an anti-prejudice plan 
of your own? We'll have mlilions of 
little back-fires, each one a flaming 
example of Democracy in action! 


Until the mother next door, the 
mother across the street, and the 
mother down the block decide to 
work together to eradicate this 
scourage, one mother cannot be sure 
that her child will escape becoming 
a bigot by five! 


On 3x5s & The Sublime 


(Continued from page 40) 
similarly developed by others in any 
audience and should be respected. 
Criticize thought processes if neces- 
sary as though a part of general 
thinking on the subject and not as 
the peculiar conclusions of two spe- 
cific debaters. The attention of the 
audience should not be diverted 
from an ideological choice they must 
make and directed toward a per- 
sonal conflict between individuals. 

Finally, how can the whole be 
made more enjoyable? Where can 
be found a rich source of the pleas- 
ant and delightful within the mate- 
rials themselves? How can portions 
of a case be developed with an eas- 
ier, lighter, pleasanter manner? 

How, in other words, can debaters 
substitute sublimity or excellence 
for numerology? 


Such force hath the tongue, and 
such is the power of eloquence and 
reason that most men are forced 
even to yield in that which most 
standeth against their will. 

THOMAS WILSON: The Arte of 
Khetorique 1558 


Eloquent speakers are inclined to 
ambition; for eloquence seemeth 
wisdom, both to themselves and 
others. 

THOMAS HOBBES: Leviathan, XI, 
1651 


Orator 
A man skilled in moving to tears. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER: Letters, c. 
110 
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Chapter News 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Gamma of Pi Kappa 
Delta at Spring Hill College has im- 


planted itself well in campus popu- 


larity. 
The officers for this year are: 
President: George Barrett, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
Vice-President: James Jackmond, 
Mobile, Alabama 
Secretary-Treasurer: James Irby, 
Jr., Mobile, Alabama 
Corresponding Secretary: Ernest 
Ferlita, Tampa, Florida 
Spring Hill is busy at present mak- 
ing plans for the 1950 Annual 
Azalea Debate Tournament to be 
held here in February. Already in- 
vitations have been extended to col- 
leges and universities all over the 
nation. Last year eighteen colleges 
attended. The tournament was won 
by Panhandle A & M of Goodwell, 


Oklahoma. 


ILLINOIS 


Results of I. S. N. U. 18th Annual 
Debate Tournament Championship 
Divisions: Men: Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College undefeated. 
Women: Luther College undefeated. 
Experienced Division 80 teams par- 
ticipating, 5 round of debate. 
Undefeated: Affirmative: Illinois 
Wesleyan, Loyola, Luther. Negative: 
Alma, Loyola, Western Michigan 
College of Education. 

Discussion: 3 rounds 
Superior rating: 

William McBride, Bradley 
Ellyn Anderson, Wheaton 


]. Bolback, Bradley 
Doug. Burris, Bradley 
William Yates, Bradley 
Nancy Young, Principia 
Original Oratory 
Superior rating: 
Milton Hauge, Luther 
Arthur Bailey-Murray, NISTC 
Emilio Graza, Bradley 
Jahala Foote, EISC 
Doris Schwinn, S.1.U. 
Tom Sloan, S.1.U. 


LOUISIANA 


Six Louisiana colleges were repre- 
sented at the annual warm-up de- 
bate tournament as follows: North- 
western State College, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Louisiana State Un- 
iversity, Louisiana College and Cen- 
tenary. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
ranked first in the senior men's divi- 
sion by winning five of the six de- 
bates. Louisiana State University 
ranked second with four wins. 


Northwestern State College and 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute tied 
for top honors in the senior women’s 
division. Each team won five of its 
six debates. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity placed second. 


MINNESOTA 


The nineteenth annual Northwest 
Debate Tournament will be held on 
March 2, 3 and 4 in St. Paul. The 
tournament is sponsored by the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas and Macalester 
College. In last year’s competition 
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69 teams participated in the men’s 
division and 34 in the women’s divi- 
sion. St. Mary's College of Winona 
was the winner of the McElmeel tro- 
phy in the men’s division while the 
women's team from Dakota Wes- 
leyan won in their division. 

The Minnesota Epsilon chapter ex- 
tends an invitation to all Pi Kappa 
Delta schools to attend. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A total of 62 teams representing 
20 colleges and universities in 9 
states participated in the Tenth An- 
nual Millsaps Debate Tournament. 


The Louisiana State University 
team composed of Arnold Lincove 
and Gerald Rigby took top honors in 
the Men's Division, defeating 
Tommy Hughes and Marcus Hutch- 
erson of North Texas State College, 
Denton, in the finals. In the semifi- 
nals Hughes and Hutcherson had de- 
feated Sneed and Rhinchart of 
Southeastern Oklahoma, Durant, 
and Lincove and Rigby had de- 
feated Lattof and Newton of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

In the contest in Oratory Alfred 
Holmes of the University of Alabama 
placed first and Shelia Trapp of 
Millsaps second. A total of 17 con- 
testants participated in the prelimi- 
naries. 

Oscar Newton of the University of 
Alabama was the winner in the Ex- 
temporaneous Speech contest, in 
which 21 contestants took part. Jack 
Carter of Southeastern Oklahoma, 
last year’s winner, was second. 


MISSOURI 


Fifteen colleges from the states of 
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Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois took part 
in the tenth annual Midwest Speech 
Tournament held at Northeastern 
Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
December 2 and 3. The program was 
made up of original poetry, debate, 
poetry reading, and after-dinner 
speaking. The winner in the original 
poetry contest was James Stookey of 
Kirksville. The winner in the poetry 
reading contest was Gordon Grober 
from Kirksville. The winner in the 
after-dinner speaking contest was 
from Southern Illinois University 
from Carbondale. Two teams in the 
senior bracket of debate won all 
their debates; one was from Kirks- 
ville and the other from Eureka Col- 


lege. 


TENNESSEE 


In the Fourth Alabama Discussion 
Tournament conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Alabama November 17-19, 
117 students representing 19 schools 
from 6 states participated. Tennessee 
Tech placed three on the honor list. 
Left to right: John A Mitchell, a sen- 
ior social science major and holding 
the degree of special distinction 
placed second. Merwyn Sanders 
placed ninth, and Bob Brown, also 
the holder of special distinction 
placed excellent. 
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Books By Pi Kappa Delta Authors 


Courtney, Luther’ W. and Capp, 
Glen R., Practical Debating, New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company 1949. 

To increase the rather meager 
store of good debate books now in 
print Professors Courtney and Capp 
of Baylor University have added 
another fine text. 

Practical Debating is a compact 
book which is obviously designed 
for the coach who must train stu- 
dents in debate essentials in one 
course. Those who look for an ency- 
clopedic treatment of all the rules 
and phases of debate will not be sat- 
isfied. 

The authors have made several 
changes in the traditional approach. 
The principles of debate are all in 
one chapter so that the student does 
not have to comb from all the chap- 
ters the rules which are so essential 
to the debater. 

The authors have added another 
feature which is a real step in the 
right direction. They show the rela- 
tionship of discussion to debate. 
They advocate the use of discussion 
in the preparation of the debate and 
show how this can be done. The 
question of discussion's relationship 
to debate has been solved but the 
authors here show the valuable use 
of the discussion technique for the 
preliminary work on debate. 

Debate strategy has been omitted 
entirely from the book and although 
the reviewer cannot hold with Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Capp, he can at 
least realize that the gentlemen are 
not afraid to place their opinions out 
in the open and let the royalty 
checks fall where they may. Quot- 
ing from the book: “At best there is 





a nice distinction between strategy 
and unfair tactics...The most ef- 
fective strategy is careful prepara- 
tion.” 

With the possible exception of the 
discussion of strategy Practical De- 
bating is a valuable addition to the 
field. It is clear, easy reading, with 
short chapters and excellent exer- 
cises. The book is short enough so 
that it can be covered adequately in 
a single course. It will be of the 
greatest value to the debater who 
has never confronted this thingy, de- 
bate, but still will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the library of the veteran 
campaigner.—M. S. 


McCall, Roy C., Fundamentals of 
Speech. Macmillan, New York 1949. 

This is a brief but very usable 
book for the freshman speech sec- 
tions. Having used it the reviewer 
can recommend it highly. It appeals 
to the student as readable and in- 
teresting, and proceeds to introduce 
him to practical and useful speak- 
ing. It teaches him how to proceed 
and why the procedure is what it is. 

The book is particularly strong on 
organization, and the visible ard 
audible aspect of speaking. It then 
proceeds to introduce him to occa- 
sions and their requirements, giving 
attention to introductions, parliamen- 
tary procedure, group discussions, 
reading aloud, etc. 

The book is designed for a semes- 
ter course, and makes no attempt to 
be exhaustive and complete. It rec- 
ognizes that there are other courses 
in speech and does not try to give 
the entire theory in one book. 





